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NI  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS 


The  Baltimore  Coin  & Currency  Convention  will  be  held  from  November  8th  to  the 
10th,  2002  in  the  Baltimore  Convention  Center  at  1 Pratt  Street,  Baltimore,  MD. 
Gordon  Berg  is  the  show  chairman  and  he  can  be  reached  at  P.  O.  Box  1876, 
Rockville,  MD  20850;  at  telephone  301-424-1876;  or  at 
BaltimoreCoinShw@aol.com.  There  will  be  a combined  NI/IBNS  Meeting  at  this 
convention  with  Howard  A.  Daniel  III  as  moderator  of  a show  and  tell  on  Saturday, 
November  9,  at  3-4PM.  Please  contact  Howard  at  Howard@SEAsianTreasury.com  if 
you  plan  to  attend  and  he  will  give  you  the  room  number  after  it  is  given  to  him.  It 
will  also  be  in  the  convention  program  which  you  can  pickup  at  the  registration  table. 

FROM  THE  MAILBOX 


German  East  Africa  article  best  that  has  appeared  in  years. 

John  E.  Sandrock’s  article,  “A  Monetary  History  of  German  East  Africa”  appearing 
in  Volume  37,  #9  of  the  NI  Bulletin  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  well  written 
articles  on  numismatics  that  has  appeared  in  years.  It  makes  one  want  to  expand 
one’s  collecting  horizons  into  a field  that  is  not  only  interesting,  but  also  limited  in 
scope  and  affordable. 

The  history  of  the  career  of  Colonel  (General)  von  Lettow-Vorbeck  is  most 
intriguing.  His  efforts  to  redeem  the  ‘Deutsch-Ostafrikanishe  Bank’  notes  and  the 
pensions  of  his  native  ‘Schulztruppe’  almost  20  years  later,  rates  him  very  high  as  a 
gentlemen,  politician  and  solider. 

As  a collector  of  the  post  cards  and  money  of  the  German  merchant  shipping  lines  I 
have  in  my  collection  a “set”  of  six  75  pfennig,  German  Colonies  Remembrance  Day, 
Berlin  notgeld,  November  4,  1921  which  Mr.  Sandrock  mentions  in  his  article.  The 
shipowner,  Carl  Woermann,  pictured  on  one  of  the  Notes  encompassed  my  interest. 
Another  note  picturing  Hermann  von  Wissman,  explorer,  commissioner  and 
Governor  of  Deutsch  Ost-Akfria  is  also  included  to  make  the  “set”  consist  of  6 
pieces. 

Edward  Roehrs 
Arecibo,  Puerto  Rico 


Articles  in  the  NI  Bulletin  recently  are  of  highest  quality. 

Just  a short  note  to  say  how  much  I’ve  enjoyed  the  high  quality  of  articles  appearing 
in  the  NI  Bulletin  of  late,  in  particular  Sandrock’ s German  East  Africa,  Carlos  Jara’s 
superb  articles  on  Chilean  coinage,  and  prior  to  that  Edward  Roehrs’  articles  as  well. 
Keep  up  the  excellent  work! 


Alan  Luedeking 
Miami,  Florida 
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KHAN  HABIBULLAH  AND  HIS  TENGA, 

AND  SOME  NUMISMATIC  MYSTERIES  FROM  KHOTAN 

David  Spencer  Smith , Miami,  Florida,  NI  #LM  92 

I am  not  a professional  historian,  but  when  I obtain  a specimen  of  an  early  coinage  I 
am  intrigued  by  its  history,  and  since  my  collecting  interests  tend  towards  the 
obscure,  I often  have  to  dig  into  the  history  myself,  or  remain  unenlightened.  When 
the  history  is  very  obscure,  the  challenge  is  not  simply  “who”,  “where”,  “when”  and 
“why”  but  “by  whom  was  the  information  obtained?”  Following  this  train  of  thought, 
I offer  the  story  of  an  obscure  coin,  from  an  obscure  realm,  issued  by  an  obscure 
ruler,  and  documented  by  a now  obscure  writer  but,  in  my  view,  a story  as  interesting 
as  any  in  19th  century  Central  Asia. 


Fig.  1.  Khotan  tenga  of  AH  1283. 

The  coin  in  question  is  a silver  tenga  (or  tanga)  (Fig.  1 ) of  3.6gm,  the  obverse  bearing 
the  Hijira  year  of  1283  (May  16,  1866  - May  5,  1867)  and  including  “zrb  Khotan" 
(minted  in  Khotan)  while  the  reverse  bears  the  usual  Islamic  bismillah.  It  is  similar  to 
contemporaneous  tengas  of  the  khanates  of  Central  Asia:  Khiva,  Khoqand,  Bukhara, 
soon  to  lose  their  independence  to  the  forces  of  Czarist  Russia.  This  issue  of  Khotan 
is  so  obscure  that  Kann  (1954)  did  not  mention  it  in  his  ground-breaking  work  on 
coins  of  China,  and  neither  did  Lin,  Ma  and  Chen  (1990)  in  a recent  and  very  detailed 
account  of  silver  coins  of  Sinkiang.  Krause  and  Mishler  (1996)  list  the  coin,  but 
attribute  it  to  Ghazi  Rashid,  an  anti-Han  rebel  who  would  be  well  worth  an  NI 
Bulletin  article  in  the  future,  but  unfortunately  has  no  connection  with  this  tenga 
Qingxuan  and  Qixiang  (1991)  and  Wenchao  (1992)  correctly  attribute  this  coin. 

During  much  of  the  nineteenth  century  Sinkiang  or  “Chinese  Tartary”,  “Chinese 
Turkistan”  or  “Eastern  Turkistan”  as  it  was  variously  known,  remained  remote  and 
almost  unknown  in  the  West.  Even  the  geographical  position  of  its  main  towns,  some 
dating  back  two  millennia  to  the  start  of  the  Silk  Route,  was  not  known.  Separation 
of  the  region  from  Manchu  China  in  1865  by  the  Khokandi  Yakub  Beg  appeared  to 
offer  an  unusual  opportunity  for  foreign  interests  - in  particular  those  of  Britain  - to 
gain  a political  and/or  economic  foothold  in  Sinkiang,  and  the  eleven  years  of  Yakub 
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Beg’s  rule  included  some  progress  in  this  quest.  His  rule  extended  over  much  of 
Sinkiang,  but  not  all  of  this  vast  region. 

One  excluded  region  was  Khotan  - an  ancient  enclave  just  south  of  the  western  end 
of  the  Takla  Makan  desert  and  north  of  the  Kun  Lun  mountain  range,  with  a notable 
numismatic  history,  mentioned  later.  Jesuit  priests  may  have  penetrated  to  Khotan  in 
the  18th  century,  but  at  the  time  of  Yakub  Beg’s  ascendancy,  no  Europeans  in  the  19lh 
century  had  reached  the  town;  but  in  1865  Civil-Assistant  W.  H.  Johnson  managed  to 
do  so.  Johnson’s  account,  published  in  the  1867  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  is  so  vivid  a record  of  travel  in  mid-nineteenth  century  Central 
Asia  that  it  has  here  been  quoted  quite  liberally.  Johnson  was  in  charge  of  a group 
engaged  in  a Kashmir  series  of  the  aptly  named  “Great  Trigonometrical  Survey  of 
India”  which  accurately  measured  the  dimensions  of  India  and  identified  the  major 
peaks  of  the  Himalaya.  They  started  out  from  Dehra  Dun  and  reached  Leh  (Ladakh) 
on  17  July.  Johnson  went  on  his  way  towards  Khotan,  crossed  two  plains,  one  at 
16,700  feet  above  sea-level  and  another  at  17,300  feet  and  traversed  passes  at  19,000 
and  19,500  feet.  He  “ascended  three  peaks  of  the  Klun  Lun  range,  which  had  been 
previously  fixed  by  the  Trigonometrical  operations  of  the  Survey,  and  which,  having 
no  names,  are  know  to  us  as  E 57,  E 58  and  E 61.  ” Johnson  mentions  that  he  would 
have  been  happy  to  return,  satisfied  with  his  explorations,  had  not  he  seen  a chance  to 
proceed  to  Khotan  under  the  protection  of  the  Khan. 

The  invitation  from  the  Khan  was  too  good  to  refuse;  . . thinking  by  this  enterprise 
to  be  able  to  furnish  information  of  value  to  our  Government,  as  regards  those 
provinces  of  Central  Asia,  which  are  at  present  almost  unknown  to  Europeans,  and 
[contributing  to  ‘Great  Game'  politics]  also  of  the  movements  of  Russian  forces  in 
those  parts  of  the  world.  ’’  A letter  was  sent  to  the  Khan;  patience  was  more  a 
necessity  than  a virtue  in  those  regions  at  the  time,  and  while  waiting  for  a reply, 
Johnson  employed  himself  . . in  visiting  several  peaks,  in  order  to  fix  sufficient 
points  on  the  plane  table  for  extending  the  work  across  the  Klun  Lun  range ...  ” The 
bearer  of  his  letter  returned  after  twenty  days  with  a cordial  invitation  from  the  ruler 
to  continue  on  to  Khotan.  It  now  took  Johnson  sixteen  days  to  reach  Ilchi,  the  chief 
town  of  Khotan  since  . . the  road  was  very  difficult,  and  the  pass  by  which  I 
crossed  the  Klun  Lun  was  said  to  have  been  only  very  recently  discovered  by  Juma 
Khan,  the  Khotan  Ambassador  to  the  British  Government,  who  was  compelled  to  find 
his  way  over  this  part  of  the  range,  because  the  regular  road  from  Ilchi  to  Leh  . . . 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Yarkandees,  who  were  then  at  war  with  the  people  of 
Khotan.  ” 

Now  at  long  last,  I hear  the  reader  gasp:  some  numismatics!  Johnson  mentioned  that 
Ilchi  lies  only  six  miles  from  the  edge  of  the  Takla  Makan  desert,  and  he  cites  reports 
of  360  cities  being  buried  in  the  shifting  sands  in  24  hours.  Aurel  Stein  excavated  a 
modest  number  of  ancient  settlements  during  his  first  Central  Asian  expedition  of 
1900-1901;  settlements  which  died  over  decades  rather  than  hours  (Stein,  1907).  At 
Khotan  he  discovered  that  the  ancient  town  had  been  covered  by  sand,  leaving  few 
relics  in  easy  access.  However,  some  of  the  coins  Stein  acquired  in  Khotan  would 
later  prove  of  great  interest:  the  “Sino-Kharosthi”  coins,  considered  below. 

Returning  to  Johnson:  he  tried  (as  a loyal  employee  of  the  British  Raj)  to  obtain 
ancient  coins  and  records,  “but  was  informed  that  none  were  procurable  at  Ilchi  and 
Yarkand,  but  only  in  Kashgar  being  an  ancient  city  and  one  of  those  which  escaped 
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being  buried  by  the  desert.  ” Johnson’s  first  numismatic  reference  is  frustrating: 

“ Gold  coins  ” he  writes  “weighing four  lbs”  are  reported  to  have  been  found  in  some 
of  the  sand-buried  settlements,  but  their  positions  . . are  only  known  to  a few 
persons,  who  keep  it  a secret  in  order  to  enrich  themselves”.  This  problem  is  still 
with  us:  the  archaeological  value  of  the  recent  efflux  of  Bactrian  coins  from 
Afghanistan  is  almost  nil,  through  absence  of  any  locality  or  excavation  data.  On  the 
bright  side,  Johnson  was  able  to  purchase  plenty  of  ancient  but  usable  brick  tea  from 
desert  sites,  which  he  no  doubt  enjoyed  each  afternoon  at  4:00pm. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  numismatic  history  that  Johnson  reached  Khotan  by  the  end  of 
September  1865  (AH  1282),  eight  months  before  the  start  of  Hijira  year  1283  when 
Habibullah’s  tenga  was  minted.  Had  he  amved  during  1283  he  would  have 
encountered  the  tenga;  on  the  other  hand,  he  might  have  died  with  Khan  Habibullah 
in  Yakub  Beg’s  treacherous  attack  on  Khotan  late  in  1866,  several  months  into  Hijira 
1283.  We  have  no  idea  of  the  number  of  these  tengas  minted:  perhaps  this  was 
extremely  small  as  was  for  the  Sinkiang  1-misqal  coin  of  AH  1295  (Y-B7)  minted 
after  the  Manchus  regained  control  of  Sinkiang.  However,  the  tenga  could  have 
circulated  for  six  months  at  most,  before  the  death  of  Habibullah.  Johnson  devotes  a 
paragraph  to  currency  in  Khotan  in  1865,  which  is  quoted  in  full  since  it  offers 
valuable,  if  puzzling  information  on  this  obscure  region,  about  to  suffer  a devastating 
attack: 

“The  current  coins  of  this  province”  he  writes  “are  the  kurus  and 
pice.  The  kurus  is  a piece  of  silver,  about  3 inches  by  2,  and  about  1 
1/2  inches  in  thickness,  shaped  like  a boat ; in  Kashmir  its  value  is 
Rs.166,  though  it  weighs  only  160  Company’s  Rs,  the  price  being  in 
favour  of  the  kurus  from  its  being  almost  pure'  silver.  The  pice  are 
made  of  copper,  about  the  size  of  our  Company  ’v  pice,  with  a hole  in 
the  centre.  They  are  generally  to  be  had  in  strings  of  50,  which  is 
called  a tdnga.  In  Khotan  the  value  of  the  kurus  fluctuated  much, 
sometimes  a thousand  tangas  of  pice  are  paid  for  a kurus,  at  other 
times  only  380  tangas.  While  I was  in  Khotan  the  rate  varied  from 
600  to  380  tangas.  There  is  also  another  coin  called  “kursi  ”,  shaped 
like  the  large  kurus,  but  its  value  does  not  exceed  Rs.16,  the  silver 
being  impure.  Gold  is  not  current,  but  is  sold  in  small  packets,  each 
containing  a little  more  than  3 tolas;  five  of  these  packets  are  given  in 
exchange  for  a kurus.  ” 

Faced  with  such  a paragraph,  one  may  either  hurry  on,  or  try  to  calculate  just  what 
Johnson  encountered,  and  this  is  not  easy.  When  currency  transactions  became  more 
organized  and  controlled,  as  when  Kann  (1926)  wrote  a compendious  work  on  the 
Currencies  of  China,  book-keeping,  or  dealing  in  precious  metals  must  have  been  a 
delight  or  a nightmare,  depending  one  one’s  viewpoint.  The  tael  was  a weight,  also 
used  as  a coin  denomination  in  Sinkiang:  Kann  listed  72  principal  tael  values  (happily 
mostly  non-monetary)  in  use  in  China  at  the  time  he  was  writing.  We  may  attempt  a 
very  rough  calculation  from  Johnson’s  account  of  the  “kurus  ” in  Khotan.  The  East 
India  Company  rupee  of  his  day  weighed  about  10.7gm,  so  the  kurus  at  Rs  160 
weighed  about  1712gm.  Estimating  the  tael  (whichever  “tael”  was  in  use  in  Khotan 
in  1866)  at  approximately  35gm,  his  kurus  was  a unit  of  49  taels  - close  enough  for 
government  purposes  to  the  standard  50  tael  sycee,  the  yambu  of  commerce 
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throughout  the  rest  of  China,  at  this  time.  The  dimensions  Johnson  gave  might 
suggest  this,  but  it  seems  satisfactory  to  arrive  at  an  independent  estimate 

We  may  make  another  calculation  showing  how  silver  currency  exchange  must  have 
operated.  Shaw  (1871)  mentioned  that  100  yambu  in  1862  Kashgar  were  worth  £Stg 
1600  to  1700.  Using  the  average  Sterling  value,  5000  taels  were  thus  equivalent  to 
£1650,  or  £1  was  equivalent  to  3.0  taels.  Estimating  a tael  weight  of  35gm,  the  three 
taels  corresponded  to  105gm  of  fine  silver.  At  that  time,  the  British  florin  (£0.1) 
weighed  11.31gm  of  .925  silver,  corrected  to  10.46gm  of  fine  silver:  or  104. 6gm  to 
the  Pound  Sterling.  Khotan  might  be  an  isolated  kingdom,  but  Yakub  Beg  in  Kashgar 
had  not  interfered  with  the  currency  market! 

However,  although  the  nature  of  Johnson’s  kurus  seems  clear,  some  aspects  of  the 
information  in  the  paragraph  above  remain  mysterious.  First,  why  was  the  term  kurus 
in  use  in  Khotan  at  the  time?  It  was  a Turkish  term  for  the  piaster.  Turkey  was  the 
country  of  origin  of  many  people  of  Chinese  Turkistan,  dating  back  to  the  9th  century 
AD,  and  Yakub  Beg,  who  had  gained  control  of  much  of  Chinese  Turkistan  in  1865, 
professed  allegiance  to  the  Ottomans  and  cited  the  then  Ottoman  Sultan  Abdul  Aziz 
on  some  of  his  coins.  But  as  described  further  below,  Yakub  Beg  was  the  enemy  of 
the  Khan  of  Khotan;  one  would  imagine  that  this  region  would  have  avoided  using  a 
Turkish  name  for  a silver  sycee,  or  ingot,  worth  very  much  more  than  a piaster/kurus 
Then  the  identity  of  the  kursi:  apparently  a sycee  as  heavy  as  the  "kurus”  (not 
mentioned  by  Kann,  1926)  but  so  base  that  its  value  was  only  10%  of  the  silver  ingot, 
totally  eludes  the  author.  Has  a reader  any  information  to  solve  this  mystery? 

Next,  the  use  of  pice  for  the  copper  cash  is  strange,  unless  the  term  was  introduced  by 
Johnson  through  laziness  and  familiarity  with  the  copper  coinage  of  British  India 
(paisa).  Elsewhere,  though,  Johnson  was  meticulous,  and  it  is  possible  that  "pice” 
had  become  incorporated  into  the  language  of  Khotan  via  trade  across  the  Kun  Lun. 
Again,  this  remains  a minor  mystery  of  Khotan  numismatics. 

Cash  coins  of  Khotan 

Even  the  cash  coins  of  Khotan  are  somewhat  mysterious.  They  have  an  uncertain 
history  in  the  catalogs.  Craig  (1976)  listed  a 1-cash  com  (C31.1)  for  the  Emperor 
Ch'ien-lung  who  reigned  from  1736  to  1795,  and  a 1000-cash  (31.2)  for  Hsien-feng 
(1851-1861),  without  valuation.  In  earlier  editions  of  Krause  and  Mishler  these  were 
listed,  (sometimes  with  a 500-cash  reported)  again  without  valuation,  but  by  the  1996 
edition  they  had  vanished.  In  the  compendious  work  on  Sinkiang  currencies  of  all 
periods  (Qingxuan  and  Qixiang,  1991)  cash  coins  are  extensively  illustrated,  but  no 
mention  is  made  of  Khotan  issues.  Perhaps  the  most  puzzling  reference  is  that  of 
Kann  (1953)  in  introducing  the  few  silver  coins  of  Khotan,  that  "the  mint  there  struck 
mainly  coppers  ”,  Either  Kann  knew  of  a vast  stock  of  these  which  has  been  lost  or, 
more  probably,  not  being  concerned  with  copper  coins  he  assumed  that  Khotan  fell  in 
line  with  other  mints. 

Until  the  early  1980s  all  Sinkiang  cash  coins  were  more  or  less  rare  in  the  West.  For 
a short  time,  silver  and  copper  coins  of  Sinkiang  flooded  out  via  Singapore  and  Hong 
Kong  but  dire  punishment  for  smuggling  curtailed  this  flow  which,  however,  served 
to  show  that  some  coins  were  actually  common,  and  others  truly  rare.  The  collector 
value  of  most  Sinkiang  cash  coins  dropped  sharply,  but  Khotan  remains  an  exception. 
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Fig.  2.  One-cash  coin  of  Khotan:  lower  reverse  legend  “Kh  t n”. 

These  coins  exist:  Fig.  2 shows  a 1-cash  coin  with  Ch'ien-lung’s  title  on  the  obverse 
and  the  mint  “Khotan”  in  Arabic  script  on  the  reverse.  This  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  the  coin  was  cast  during  Ch'ien-lung’s  reign:  Qingxuan  and  Qixiang 

(1991)  note  that  his  successor  Ch'ia-ching  (1796-1820)  decreed  that  80%  of  cash 
would  bear  his  name  and  20%  that  of  Ch'ien-lung.  Much  later,  the  penultimate 
Ching  Emperor  Kuang-hsu  (1875-1908)  reportedly  revived  this  custom  with  40%  of 
his  cash  bearing  Ch'ien-lung’s  name!  All  this  seems  to  have  had  little  impact  on 
Khotan,  for  whenever  they  were  made,  cash  of  Ch'ien-lung  came  from  the  mints  of 
Aqsu,  Ili,  Kashgar,  Kuche,  Uchi  and  apparently  precious  few  from  Khotan.  Why 
these  coins  are  so  rare  is  a puzzle:  Khotan  is  an  isolated  oasis  with  a long  tradition  of 
stalwart  independence,  and  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  town  and  nearby  villages  made 
do  entirely  with  issues  from  other  mints.  Why  should  they:  the  process  of  casting 
cash  coins  was  ancient,  simple,  and  inexpensive.  Rarity  of  issues  bearing  Ch'ien- 
lung’s  title  might  be  puzzling;  absence  of  all  later  Manchu  cash  coins  of  Khotan 
constitutes  a mystery.  Perhaps  large  caches  of  Johnson’s  strings  of  50  cash,  made  up 
of  Khotan  coins,  await  discovery;  even  now  Khotan  is  a remote  place. 

Thanks  to  Johnson  we  know  of  the  Khan’s  appearance  in  1865:  he  was  "about  eighty 
years  of  age,  of  good  stature  and  appearance,  and  about  6 feet  in  height;  rather  stout, 
but  well-built,  and  of  a very  fair  complexion.  He  is  seen  to  great  advantage  when 
dressed  in  his  robes  of  state.  . . silk,  worked  over  with  gold  thread,  and  large  white 
turban  tied  after  the  Moghul  style.  Johnson  notes  that  the  Khan  showed  him  much 
kindness,  and  kept  all  his  promises  except  that  . he  wished  to  detain  me  as  a 
hostage,  until  such  time  as  the  British  Government  sent  him  assistance,  in  the  shape 
of  troops  and  arms  . . ” The  Khan  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  in  1861,  returning 
to  Khotan  early  in  1863.  He  was  made  the  chief  khazi  of  the  town  and  within  a 
month  organized  a rebellion  against  the  Chinese,  all  of  whom  were  massacred  other 
than  a few  converts  to  Islam.  He  was  then  elected  by  the  Khotanis  as  Khan  Badsha  - 
their  ruler.  The  Han  Chinese  of  Yarkand,  Aqsu  and  other  towns  in  Sinkiang  soon  met 
a similar  fate  (Chen,  1977).  It  is  certain  that  Yakub  Beg,  Habibulla’s  nemesis,  was 
heavily  involved  in  the  uprisings  outside  Khotan. 

Khotan  in  1865  was  not  a tranquil  place.  Johnson  records  that  the  Khan  “ . . has 
done  away  with  all  the  Chinese  customs  [and  incidentally  with  all  the  Chinese 
population]  . . . [but]  retained  the  Chinese  instruments  of  torture  . . the  rack  . . the 
treadmill,  and  another  instrument  for  extorting  confessions  . . Hanging  and  blowing 
away  from  guns  are  the  methods  of  capital  punishment;  gallows  are  erected  in 
various  parts  of  the  city.  Flogging  with  a leather  thong  is  also  largely  resorted  to; 
men  and  women  being  flogged  indescrimately”. 
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We  may  now  look  more  closely  at  Yakub  Beg,  who  with  all  his  faults  contributed 
greatly  to  the  numismatic  history  of  Sinkiang.  He  was  a native  of  Khokand,  and  an 
erstwhile  dancing  boy  in  Tashkent.  He  rapidly  ascended  the  political  ladder  of  the 
Khokand  khanate  and,  according  to  Chen  (1977)  was  packed  off  to  Kashgar  in  1863 
with  a band  of  eighty  followers.  He  proved  extremely  astute  in  military  strategy  and 
soon  established  an  effective  army.  By  1 865  he  was  in  control  of  much  of  Sinkiang, 
using  Kashgar  as  his  capital. 

Yakub  Beg  established  a de  facto  Islamic  State,  separate  from  China  but,  sadly  in  the 
view  of  the  author,  Yakub  Beg’s  rule  was  so  deplorably  unjust,  cruel  and  incompetent 
that  his  State  could  not  flourish,  despite  his  partially  successful  efforts  to  establish 
good  relations  with  Britain,  Turkey  and  Russia.  He  enters  this  account  as  the  assassin 
of  the  Khan  of  Khotan  - a miserable  story  even  by  the  standards  of  1 860s  Central 
Asia.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Johnson  makes  no  mention  of  Yakub  Beg,  though 
he  would  have  been  in  control  of  much  of  Sinkiang  when  Johnson  reached  Khotan. 
Perhaps  at  the  time  Yakub  Beg,  having  followed  the  same  course  as  the  Khan  in 
dealing  with  Han  Chinese,  seemed  less  of  a threat  than  a potential  anti-Chinese  ally. 

In  his  campaign  to  dominate  all  of  Sinkiang,  Yakub  Beg  first  took  Yanghissar,  south 
of  Kashgar,  then  Yarkand,  where  the  Hui  or  Chinese  speaking  Muslims  had 
massacred  the  Han  Chinese  garrison.  In  taking  Yarkand  early  in  1865,  Yakub  had  no 
qualms  about  slaughtering  his  Hui  co-religionists;  he  then  went  on  to  take  Kashgar, 
where  he  established  his  capital.  Khotan  and  Khan  Habibullah  were  next,  and  the 
description  by  the  Englishman  Robert  Shaw,  part  merchant,  part  British  political 
agent,  who  in  1868  visited  Yarkand  and  Kashgar  and  was  subject  to  genteel  house 
arrest  by  Yakub  Beg,  is  worth  quoting  in  full  (from  Shaw,  1871): 

“Mahammad  Yakoob  wrote  to  him  [Habibullah]  addressing  him 
affectionately  as  his  father,  and  inviting  him  to  a conference  on  the 
frontier.  Led  by  that  fatality  with  which  victims  in  the  East  are  ever 
found  to  step  into  the  toils  where  hundreds  before  them  have  been 
caught,  the  doomed  man  went  to  [Yakub  Beg’s]  camp.  He  was  first 
sumptuously  feasted,  and  afterwards  seized  and  confined.  His  signet- 
ring was  used  to  allure  his  chief  officers  and  nobles  to  their  enemies  ’ 
camp  But  when  their  wives,  who  had  been  distributed  according  to 
Oriental  custom  among  their  captors,  conspired  together  and 
murdered  their  new  lords,  the  King  and  all  the  nobles  of  Khotan  were 
at  once  massacred  by  way  of  retaliation.  . . Even  then  a stout 
resistance  was  made,  and  3000  men  are  said  to  have  been  killed. 
Eventually,  however,  both  the  town  and  province  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Mahammad  Yakoob.  ” 

Yakub  Beg  went  on  to  defeat  the  garrisons  at  Aqsu  and  Kuche,  after  which  virtually 
all  of  Sinkiang  was  under  his  control,  only  Ili  in  the  far  North  and  Urumchi  (which 
later  became  the  provincial  capital)  eluded  him.  Had  Yakub  Beg  been  an  intelligent, 
fair-minded,  diplomatically  astute  and  tolerant  ruler,  his  independent  State  might 
have  succeeded  in  staying  outside  the  Manchu  Empire.  Had  he  been  other  than  a 
fanatic  he  might  just  have  succeeded  in  establishing  a independent  Islamic  State  - 
long  the  goal  of  much  of  Sinkiang’s  peoples  and  one  that  is  still  alive  today.  But 
Yakub  Beg  had  none  of  these  talents;  the  Han  army  under  Tso  Tsung-tang  reached 
Sinkiang  in  1876  and  were  generally  welcomed  by  the  people  as  an  escape  from 
Yakub  Beg’s  tyrannical  regime.  In  May  1877  Yakub  Beg  died,  reportedly  (Chen, 
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1977)  . . having  killed  his  secretary  in  an  altercation  [he]  set  upon  his  new 

treasurer.  In  the  struggle  that  ensued  he  received  a blow  on  the  head  and  died  the 
next  morning. 


Fig.  3.  Undated  silver  5-fen  (half-misqal)  coin  of  Yarkand:  reverse  “zrb  /yarknd”. 

To  return  to  numismatics:  the  tenga  of  Habibullah  was  the  first  and  only  silver  coin 
of  Khotan  until  after  the  death  of  Yakub  Beg  and  reestablishment  of  Manchu  control 
over  Sinkiang.  Thereafter,  small  half-misqal  (5-fen)  silver  coins  were  struck  at 
Kashgar,  Yanghissar  and  Yarkand,  and  a small  number  in  Khotan,  from  1878  (AH 
1295),  and  for  Aqsu  a year  later.  Some  of  these  coins  are  quite  finely  designed;  for 
example  an  undated  issue  of  Yarkand  (Fig.  3)  bears  an  obverse  Chinese  legend 
“Kuang-hsu  silver  coin”  and  on  the  reverse  the  denomination  and  the  Turki  “zrb 
Yarkand ” (Y-A7.18;  Kann-1 181;  Lin  et  al  B 1).  The  Khotan  issues  are  on  the  same 
plan,  but  are  more  or  less  crude  and  invariably  undated.  An  example  is  shown  in  Fig. 
4:  with  “5-fen”  in  Chinese  and  a bold  “ Khotan ” in  Turki  on  the  reverse,  with  a 
garbled  and  illegible  version  of  the  Imperial  legend  on  the  obverse  (Y-A7.ll;  Kann- 
1184;  Lin  et  al  Cl  to  Cl-11).  Habibullah’s  only  coin  showed  care  and  elegance  in 
design;  from  the  later  careless  rendering  of  Chinese  at  the  Khotan  mint  it  is  tempting 
to  infer  that  the  engraver  was  not  only  ignorant  of  Chinese  but  also  unenthusiastic 
about  a Manchu-decreed  coin  for  the  town:  yet  again  Khotan  was  under  foreign 
domination. 


Fig.  4.  Undated  silver  5-fen  (half-misqal)  coin  of  Khotan:  reverse  “Kho  / 1 n”. 

The  Sino-Kharosthi  coins  of  Khotan 

So  far,  this  account  has  considered  only  events  that  took  place  in  Khotan  during  the 
last  four  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century.  But  Khotan  was  an  important  way-station 
on  the  early  silk  route  two  millennia  before.  The  southern  silk  route  ran  through 
Khotan  into  Bactria  and  India,  probably  via  Kashgar,  while  a secondary  path  led  from 
Khotan  into  India  across  one  or  more  of  the  Karakoram  passes,  perhaps  the  Mintaka 
and/or  the  Kilik.  This  article  ends  with  brief  mention  of  the  earliest  coinages  of 
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Khotan  - the  Sino-Kharosthi  coinage  and  the  lead  cash  - that  has  thrown  light  not 
only  on  the  history  of  the  town  in  the  first  two  centuries  AD,  but  has  also  contributed 
to  the  chronology  of  the  Kushan  rulers  in  NW  India. 

There  is  now  no  mystery  about  these  coins  but  they  are  very  rare;  almost  all 
specimens  have  been  obtained  in  or  near  Khotan.  The  following  very  abbreviated 
account  is  taken  from  the  work  of  Joe  Cribb  of  the  British  Museum,  who  used  the 
coins,  and  Chinese  annals  of  the  Han  dynasty  (Cribb,  1984,  1985)  to  construct  an 
historical  picture  that,  in  the  author’s  opinion,  represents  numismatic  research  of  the 
highest  order.  The  coins  are  so  named  for  bearing  an  inscription  in  Kharosthi 
(obverse),  generally  with  a horse,  and  archaic  Chinese  (reverse).  Figure  5 shows 
drawings  of  one  of  these  coins  prepared  from  a photograph  in  a recent  work 
(Qingxuan  and  Qixiang,  1991).  The  first  such  coins  were  collected  by  Sir  Douglas 
Forsythe  while  on  his  two  official  Missions  to  Chinese  Turkistan  in  1870  and  1873, 
but  the  greatest  numbei  were  acquired  by  Sir  Aurel  Stein,  the  explorer-archaeologist 
of  the  Takla  Makan,  during  his  first  expedition  to  Central  Asia  of  1900-1901.  Other 
specimens  were  obtained  by  Russian  explorers,  and  recently  by  Chinese 
archaeologists.  Proposed  dates  for  these  coins  have  ranged  from  the  2nd  century  BC 
to  the  6m  century  AD:  Qingxuan  and  Qixiang  (1991)  opt  for  late  2nd  century  to  early 
3rd  century',  but  Cribb’ s work  remains  the  present  standard  for  interpretation  of  these 
bronze  coins. 


Fig.  5.  Drawings  of  a Sino-Kharosthi  coin 
(from  a figure  in  Qingxuan  and  Qixiang,  1991) 

Cribb  was  able  to  read  the  name  of  several  kings  of  Khotan  from  the  coins;  that 
illustrated  here  is  in  Cribb’s  (1984)  Group  2,  the  obverse  Kharosthi  giving  the  name 
of  King  Gurga,  and  the  Chinese  reverse  the  denomination  - 6 chu  (a  quarter  of  a 
Chinese  ounce).  He  considered  these  coins  to  cover  the  period  from  c.  1 - c.  132  AD, 
with  gaps  in  the  sequence  reflecting  periods  when  Khotan  was  under  foreign 
donimation:  the  Yarkandis,  Huns,  Chinese  or  Kushans  - all  greedy  for  the  economic 
rewards  of  controlling  this  strategically  important  silk  route  town.  The  enmity 
between  Khotan  and  Yarkand,  which  we  met  with  during  Habibullah’s  reign,  was  in 
place  nineteen  hundred  years  before,  likewise  the  sporadic  dominion  of  the  Empire  of 
China  over  this  and  other  Eastern  Turkistan  enclaves. 

The  connection  with  the  Kushan  Empire,  at  the  time  of  its  apogee  during  Kanishka’s 
reign,  was  established  by  Cribb  from  stylistic  details  of  the  Sino-Kharosthi  and 
Kushan  coins,  from  overstrikes  of  the  former  on  the  latter  and  particularly  from 
evidence  of  the  coin  groups  obtained  by  Stein  and  others  showing  that  Kushan  coins 
were  circulating  in  Khotan  alongside  the  Sino-Kharosthi  issues.  On  Cribb’s  time 
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plan,  Kushan  intervention  in  Eastern  Turkistan  ceased  after  132  - now  reassessed  to 
the  150s  AD  (the  present  view  of  the  end  of  Kanishka’s  reign).  Then,  Khotan  was 
presumably  again  under  Chinese  domination  and  no  later  Sino-Kharosthi  coins  are 
known.  When  Khotan  again  became  independent  is  not  known;  perhaps  after  the 
importance  of  the  silk  route  faded,  so  did  attention  on  this  oasis.  What  is  certain  is 
that  Khotan  did  not  issue  any  coins  for  sixteen  hundred  years  following  these  Sino- 
Kharosthi  issues. 

The  early  lead  “cash”  of  Khotan 

We  may  leave  the  Sino-Kharosthi  coins  of  Khotan  with  a near-comtemporaneous 
puzzle,  again  perhaps  not  reaching  the  status  of  a mystery.  Aurel  Stein  obtained  near 
Khotan  a few  very  peculiar  coins  of  the  Chinese  “cash”  type.  These  were  uniface,  of 
cast  lead,  a metal  rarely  if  ever  subsequently  used  in  Chinese  coinage,  and  the  central 
hole  was  rectangular  (Fig.  6),  again  a unique  feature.  A very  few  additional  examples 
have  been  found,  all  from  the  site  of  Totkan,  an  ancient  capital  of  the  oasis-state  of 
Khotan.  Zeimal  (1991/2)  has  discussed  these  coins  and  possible  readings  of  the  two- 
character  obverse  inscription:  the  first  (on  right)  is  read  as  yii,  the  first  syllable  of  Yu- 
t'ien  (=Khotan).  The  second  character  (left)  is  more  problematical,  likewise  the 
dating  of  these  coins.  Zeimal  suggests  that  they  were  produced  near  the  time  of  the 
Sino-Kharosthi  issues,  and  that  they  may  well  be  the  earliest  locally  produced  “cash” 
coins,  not  just  for  Khotan  but  in  all  of  Eastern  Turkestan.  Thereafter,  all  Chinese 
cash  coins  were  case  in  bronze/copper  and  bore  a square  central  hole. 


Fig.  6.  Uniface  obverse  of  lead  Khotan  cash  coins  (from  Stein,  1907). 

When  Johnson  came  to  the  town  in  1865  Yakub  Beg  had  already  taken  the  town  of 
Yarkand  only  300  miles  to  the  NW;  and  the  Empire  of  China  threatened,  once  again. 
The  survival  of  Khotan  is  one  of  the  notable  stories  of  Central  Asia,  for  centuries  up 
to,  and  indeed  following  the  death  of  Khan  Hajji  Habibullah. 

In  closing,  we  should  return  to  Johnson,  whom  we  left  in  Khotan.  He  reached  Dehra 
Dun  on  28  February  1866,  but  if  he  had  been  a less  loyal  employee  of  the  Raj  he 
might  have  made  a dramatic  career  move.  Whilst  at  Khotan  he  was  . informed  that 
the  Yarkandees,  Kashmirees,  Bailees,  Tungdnees  of  Yarkand . . had  clubbed  together, 
and  collected  three  lacs  [300,000]  of  rupees  ..  as  a present  for  me,  if  I would  only 
come  and  take  up  the  governorship  of  Yarkand,  as  they  were  tired  of  anarchy, 
confusion  and  constant  warfare ...  ” Still,  he  did  not  leave  Khotan  empty  handed:  the 
Khan  gave  him  four  horses  and  two  pairs  of  silk  carpets  for  the  Viceroy  of  India,  with 
a request  that  the  British  Government  provide  him  with  troops  and  arms,  and  support 
personnel.  Obviously  his  small  country  could  not  afford  to  pay  the  troops,  so  the 
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Khan  proposed  that  the  British  could  annex  Yarkand  and  Aqsu  (having  eliminated 
Yakub  Beg)  in  return  for  modest  military  help.  This  seems  a bargain,  but  British 
colonialism  stopped  short  of  this  unorthodox  entre  into  Central  Asia.  Johnson  made 
it  back  to  India  but  traveling  in  winter  through  Kashmir  was  not  enjoyable:  “ After 
halting  a few  days  to  recruit  ourselves , and  to  enable  the  party  to  get  cured  of  frost 
bite,  I left  Srinagar ...” 

In  my  view,  men  such  as  Johnson  were  giants,  putting  in  the  shade  celebrated  modem 
travelers  with  their  air-dropped  supplies,  computer  and  radio  communications,  and 
GPS  recording  systems.  Happily,  at  least  some  of  these  true  explorers  recorded 
snippets  of  numismatic  information,  tantalizing  as  they  often  are,  but  a great  deal 
better  than  nothing. 
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THE  CHILDREN  OF  MARY 

Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  NI  U2382 


< 


Fig.  1 

A common  type  of  religious  medal,  designed  for  the  girls  and  young  women  who 
were  “The  Children  of  Mary”,  is  shown  actual  size  in  Fig.  1.  This  one  is  French  and 
in  silver.  The  obverse  shows  the  Virgin  Mary  in  a format  taken  from  the  Miraculous 
Medal  associated  with  the  visions  of  St.  Catherine  Laboure  in  a Paris  convent  in  1 830 
(la).  The  obverse  Latin  legend  is  MONSTRA  TE  ESSE  MATREM  = “Show 
yourself  to  be  a mother”,  which  is  taken  from  the  anonymously  written  9th  century 
Hymn  to  the  Virgin  Mary  known  as  the  “Ave  Maris  Stella”  = “Hail,  Star  of  the  Sea” 
(2a).  Its  significance  on  this  medal  will  become  clearer  as  we  go  along,  but  basically 
the  line  is  being  used  here  as  a spur  to  the  young  wearers  of  these  medals  to  prove 
themselves  to  be  good  mothers  in  their  future  adult  lives,  in  imitation  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  as  “the  ideal  mother”  of  Christ  (2b).  The  reverse  of  the  medal  shows  two  lily 
plants  and  above  them  a star.  Both  are  Marian  symbols,  the  lilies  symbolising  the 
purity  of  the  Virgin  (3)  and  the  star  representing  her  title  “Star  of  the  Sea”  (as  in  “Ave 
Maris  Stella”  above).  (4)  The  reverse  legend  reads  CONGREGATION  DES 
ENFANTS  DE  MARIE  = Congregation  of  the  Children  of  Mary.  The  panel  below 
the  lilies  has  been  engraved  with  the  name  of  the  former  wearer  of  the  medal, 
Madeleine  S.P.E.,  and  below  that  with  a date,  8th  December  1898. 


Fig.  2 
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An  English  variety  of  this  medal,  also  in  silver,  is  shown  actual  size  in  Fig.  2.  The 
obverse  is  much  the  same  as  Fig.  1,  but  the  reverse,  with  legend  CONGREGATION 
OF  THE  CHILDREN  OF  MARY,  bears  the  monogram  of  Mary/Maria  (MA) 
between  the  lily  plants.  The  reverse  panel  is  uninscribed  on  this  specimen,  and  we 
have  no  clue  as  to  date,  but  1 imagine  it  is  of  much  the  same  age  as  Fig.  1 (5).  (This 
medal  is  also  found  in  aluminium,  the  metal  implying  a 20th  century  date.) 

) There  are  a number  of  varieties  of  these  medals.  1 have,  for  example,  an  English 
version  of  Fig.  1 (ie  without  the  monogram,  and  with  the  reverse  legend  in  English  as 
in  Fig.  2),  but  made  of  aluminium.  This  would  seem  to  be  of  early  20th  century  date. 

I also  have  a large  grey  metal  version  of  the  same  type,  formerly  silver  plated,  and  of 
vesica  piscis  or  “pointed  oval”  shape  (long  axis  45mm),  bearing  the  obverse  legend  in 
English:  SHEW  THYSELF  A MOTHER.  This  would  appear  to  be  of  later  19th 
century  date.  Finally  I have  a French  variant  of  Fig  1,  again  in  silver  but  somewhat 
smaller  (oval  29mm  by  24mm),  and  with  a blue  ribbon  still  attached.  Its  layout  and 
legends  are  precisely  as  in  Fig.  1,  save  that  round  the  lower  edge  of  the  reverse  is  the 
additional  legend  ECOLE  SAINT  CHARLES  ST.  BRIEUC  = St.  Charles’  School,  St. 
Brieuc  (Brittany).  Presumably  this  medal,  which  looks  to  be  of  much  the  same  date 
as  Fig.  1,  was  issued  to  the  Children  of  Mary  associated  with  that  particular  school 
for  girls.  The  reverse  panels  on  all  three  of  these  medals  are  uninscnbed, 
incidentally. 

So  who  were  (and  in  some  cases,  still  are)  the  “Congregation  of  the  Children  of 
Mary”?  The  tale  is  a surprisingly  tangled  one. 

“Children  of  Mary”  was  a general  term  used  of  the  young  members  of  various  “pious 
| associations”  (also  known  as  sodalities)  which  sought  to  promote  faith  and  virtue 

through  a special  devotion  to  the  Virgin  Mary  - in  the  case  of  Figs.  1 & 2 by  adopting 
her  as  a model  of  ideal  motherhood.  There  have  been  many  such  organisations,  and 
for  ease  of  later  reference  it  will  be  helpful  to  list  the  main  ones  here: 

A.  At  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century,  Peter  de  Honestis  founded  the 
Confraternity  of  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Mary  at  Ravenna  (6a;  7a).  Its 
members  apparently  wore  a special  medal  on  a blue  sash,  but  I have  been 
unable  to  discover  anything  about  this,  as  this  organisation  appears  not  to 
have  survived  its  founder’s  lifetime. 


Fig.  3 
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B.  In  about  1600,  St.  Pierre  Fourier  (or  Fourrier)  founded  a Society  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  for  girls  at  Mattaincourt  in  France  (6a).  The  bronze 
medal  shown  P/2  times  actual  size  in  Fig.  3,  and  which  appears  to  be  of  18th 
century  date,  may  relate  to  this  organization.  Its  obverse  depicts  an  image  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  attended  by  angels,  sheltering  two  kneeling  children  (?) 
under  her  cloak.  Its  reverse  depicts  the  saint,  with  legend  B.  P.  FOURRIER 
DE  MATT-T’C-  (?)  = Blessed  Pierre  Fourrier  of  Mattaincourt.  (He  was  only 
canonized  in  1897,  so  that  medals  which  dub  him  “blessed”  must  pre-date 
this  event.  This  is  often  a useful  indicator  of  age  for  medals  more  recent  than 
this  one  - eg  the  relatively  common  type  of  French  medal  which  has  the 
obverse  of  a Miraculous  Medal  paired  with  a reverse  which  bears  the  image 
of  the  saint  (lb).) 

C.  In  1563  the  Jesuit  John  Leunis  founded  the  Sodality  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary  in  Rome  (6b;  7b;  8;  9a)  for  the  benefit  of  his  young  (male)  students. 
Within  only  ten  years  it  had  inspired  imitators  in  no  less  than  22  European 
cities,  and  in  1584  it  was  granted  papal  approval  as  the  Pnma  Primaria  of 
them  - literally  the  “First  Primary”  or  first  and  foremost  of  them.  That  meant 
that  all  the  imitators  were  to  be  regarded  as  officially  affiliated  to  it.  By  1751 
there  were  1400  such  affiliated  groups  of  boys  and  young  men,  and  in  that 
same  year  papal  approval  was  given  for  the  setting  up  of  similar  groups  for 
girls  and  young  women.  These  were  eventually  to  become  better  known  than 
their  male  counterparts  - hence  the  prevalence  of  what  might  be  called  “good 
motherhood  medals”  like  Figs.  1 & 2 as  opposed  to  “good  fatherhood 
medals”,  of  which  I know  none  at  all!  Significantly  for  our  present  concerns, 
in  France  the  sodality  became  known  as  the  “Congregation”. 

Confusingly,  the  19th  century  saw  the  setting  up  of  at  least  four  “Children  of  Mary” 

organisations  for  girls. 


Fig.  4 

D.  The  Children  of  Mary  of  the  Sacred  Heart  (6c;  9b)  founded  by  St.  Madeleine 
Sophie  Barat  in  Paris  in  about  1818.  The  lily  was  their  first  emblem  and 
“Semper  Fidelis”  (Always  Faithful)  their  motto.  They  had  special  devotions 
to  both  the  Immaculate  Conception  and  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.  In  1 824 
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they  devised  a medal  for  themselves  which  used  as  its  legend  a phrase  taken 
from  an  essay  written  by  one  of  them.  Rose  de  Joigny:  COR  MEUM 

JUNGATUR  VOBIS  = “May  my  heart  be  joined  to  you”,  presumably 
meaning,  “May  my  (Christ’s)  heart  be  joined  to  you  (the  Children  of  Mary  of 
the  Sacred  Heart).”  The  silver  medal  shown  actual  size  in  Fig.  4 appears  to 
be  a later  19th  century  issue  of  this  sodality.  The  obverse  shows  the  Virgin 
Mary  as  the  Immaculate  Conception,  with  the  legend  MARIE  A ETE 
CONCRETE  SANS  PECHE  (=  Mary  was  conceived  without  sin).  The  reverse 
shows  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  with  the  above  quoted  legend  COR  MEUM 
JUNGATUR  VOBIS.  Note,  though,  that  the  “Children  of  Mary”  are  not 
named  as  such  on  this  medal. 

E.  The  Children  cf  Mary  Immaculate  (6d;  9c)  apparently  originated  in  the  early 
19th  century  in  connection  with  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul. 
Basically  this  sodality  catered  for  the  young  girls  attending  their  schools  and 
work-rooms.  In  1830,  St.  Catherine  Laboure,  herself  one  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity,  experienced  her  visions  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  with  their  “instructions” 
for  the  design  of  the  Miraculous  Medal,  and  not  unnaturally  these  gave  an 
immense  boost  to  this  particular  branch  of  the  Children  of  Mary.  In  1847  it 
was  granted  papal  approval,  and  in  1876  its  recruitment  base  was  extended  to 
young  girls  generally,  not  just  those  attending  the  schools  and  work-rooms  of 
the  Sisters.  Affiliated  groups  sprang  up  everywhere,  and  by  1 897  there  were 
some  100,000  members  world-wide.  The  badge  of  the  sodality,  not 
surprisingly,  was  the  Miraculous  Medal  itself,  suspended  from  a blue  ribbon. 

F.  The  Association  of  the  Children  of  Mary,  under  the  protection  of  the 
Immaculate  Virgin  and  St.  Agnes,  was  founded  by  Abbot  Orestes  Passeri  in 
Rome,  in  1864,  for  girls  and  unmarried  women  (6a;  7a;  9d;  10).  Somewhat 
as  C above,  in  1 866  it  was  officially  recognised  as  the  principal  Children  of 
Mary  organisation  (archsodality)  for  girls,  to  which  all  others  were  to  be 
regarded  as  affiliated.  According  to  Attwater,  “The  badge  of  the  members  is 
a medal,  whose  design  includes  our  Lady  welcoming  children  presented  to 
her  by  St.  Agnes,  and  the  full  name  of  the  archsodality.”  One  face  of  the 
archsodality  medal  authorised  in  1897  - the  face  depicting  the  scene 
described  by  Attwater  - can  just  about  be  seen  in  the  advertisement  for  The 
Child  of  Mary  and  St.  Agnes  ’ Magazine  reproduced  here  as  Fig.  5,  and  which 
dates  from  1 904  (11).  A clearer  view  of  this  scene  can  be  gleaned  from  the 
bronze  medal  of  Pius  EX  shown  actual  size  in  Fig.  6,  which  is  apparently  a 
medal  commemorative  of  the  official  approval  of  1866.  Its  obverse  shows 
Pius  EX  with  legend  SODAL.  FILIARVM.  MAR1AE.  SVB.  PATR.  B.  V. 
IMM.  ET.  S.  AGNETIS.  V.  M.  ROMANAM.  AD.  S.  AGN.  PIVS.  DC 
PRIMARIAM.  DIXIT.  ET.  INDVLG.  DITAVIT  - Sodality  of  the  (female) 
Children  of  Mary  under  the  patronage  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Immaculate  and 
St.  Agnes,  Virgin  Martyr.  Pius  EX  declared  the  Roman  (sodality)  at  (the 
Church  of)  St.  Agnes  (to  be)  the  primary  one,  and  enriched  it  with 
indulgences  (12).  Below  the  bust  of  the  pope  is  B.  ZACCAGNINI  F.,  that  is, 
the  engraver’s  name  (13)  with  the  final  F an  abbreviation  for  “fecit”  = he 
made  (or  here,  engraved)  it.  The  reverse  of  the  medal  shows  the  Virgin  Mary 
in  Immaculate  Conception  or  Miraculous  Medal  mode,  St.  Agnes  to  the 
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lower  left,  and  an  assortment  of  Children  of  Mary  to  the  lower  right  (two  of 
them  visibly  wearing  medals  round  their  necks!).  The  surrounding  legend 
reads  MATER  TVOS  OCVLOS  AD  NOS  CONVERTE  = “Mother  turn 
your  eyes  to  us”,  words  taken  from  the  “Salve  Regina”  anthem  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  (14).  The  year  1866  appears  just  below  St.  Agnes,  and,  in  three  lines 
in  the  exergual  space:  A.  DE  ANGELIS  INV.  P / B.ZACCAGNINI.F.  / 
A.MDCCCLXV1.  The  significance  of  this  is  not  clear,  but  Michael  Hacked 
makes  the  useful  suggestion  that  it  might  mean  that  A.  de  Angelis  devised 
(painted?)  the  scene,  copied  by  B.  Zaccagnini  on  the  medal,  in  1866. 
Incidentally,  I have  two  English  medals,  in  aluminium,  which  pair  the 
obverse  of  the  Miraculous  Medal  with  a reverse  depicting  the  figure  of  St. 
Agnes  (15).  Though  the  Children  of  Mary  are  nowhere  mentioned  on  either, 

I do  wonder  if  these  medals  relate  to  them.  However,  since  the  Miraculous 
Medal  obverse  is  found  paired  with  reverses  devoted  to  a wide  variety  of 
saints  (lb),  perhaps  one  cannot  conclude  too  much  from  a particular 
occurrence  of  St.  Agnes! 

G.  The  Pious  Union  of  the  Children  of  Mary  Auxiliatrix  was  founded  by  the 
priest  Michael  Rua  in  Turin  in  1895.  Their  special  devotion  is  to  the  Virgin 
Mary  as  Our  Lady  of  Help  (Auxiliatrix)  of  Christians.  “On  public 
occasions,”  Walsh  tells  us,  “they  wear  their  medal  hanging  on  a blue  ribbon 
round  their  necks,  and  they  have  a banner  which  shows  Mary  Help  of 
Christians  on  one  side,  and  the  Eucharistic  Heart  of  Jesus  on  the  other.”  (7c)  I 
have  been  unable  to  discover  what  their  medal  looked  like,  unfortunately. 

With  so  many  Children  of  Mary  organisations  around,  so  many  of  which  share  a 
reverence  for  the  Immaculate  Conception,  a popular  1 9th  century  image  of  which  was 
that  of  the  Miraculous  Medal,  it  can  be  very'  confusing  trying  to  decide  to  which 
particular  branch  of  the  Children  of  Mary  a particular  medal  relates.  Going  back  to 
the  medals  of  Figs.  1 & 2,  for  example,  does  the  word  “Congregation”  on  them  tell  us 
that  it  is  C,  or  does  its  Miraculous  Medal  format,  and  the  blue  ribbon  of  the  example 
from  Brittany,  tell  us  that  it  is  one  of  the  many  groups  affiliated  to  E?  (Note, 
however,  that  a blue  ribbon  actually  tells  us  little:  A and  G also  mention  blue 

sashes/ribbons,  blue  being  a colour  traditionally  associated  with  the  Virgin  Mary 

(16).) 


I sent  copies  of  Figs.  1 & 2 to  my  friend  Michael  Hackett,  who  has  helped  me  with 
many  an  ecclesiastical  query  in  the  past.  As  luck  would  have  it,  he  has  a friend  who 
was  actually  a Child  of  Mary  in  about  1945,  and  who  happened  still  to  have  two 
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medals  from  her  time  in  the  sodality.  One  was  effectively  an  English  version  of  Fig. 
1.  The  second  had  an  obverse  like  that  of  Figs.  1 & 2,  but  with  a different  reverse,  as 
shown  actual  size  in  Fig.  7.  The  inscription  round  the  edge  reads:  SODALITAS 
MARIANA  PRIMAE  PRIMARIAE  ROMANAE  AGGRETATA  = “Sodality  of 
Mary  aggregated  to  (=  affiliated  with)  the  Prima  Primaria  of  Rome”,  and,  in  place  of 
the  lilies  and  the  star  etc,  we  have  the  words  CONFEDERATION  OF  THE 
CHILDREN  OF  MARY.  Despite  the  confusing  use  of  CONFEDERATION  rather 
than  CONGREGATION,  this  medal  does  seem  to  show  us  that  the  characteristic 
obverse  of  Figs.  1 & 2,  with  its  MONSTRA  TE  ESSE  MATREM  legend,  is  indeed 
associated  with  the  Prima  Primaria  of  C (17).  In  addition,  Michael’s  friend  still  had 
two  small  books  relating  to  her  time  as  a Child  of  Mary: 

i)  Manual  of  the  Sodality  of  Our  Lady  Prima  Primaria  by  S.P.B.V.M. 
(Bums  Oates  & Washboume,  London,  no  date,  but  presumably  c.  19457). 

ii)  Rules  of  the  Children  of  Mary  by  A.M.D.G.  (Browne  & Nolan,  Dublin,  no 
date,  but  similar  to  i?). 

The  Manual  clearly  relates  to  C by  the  Prima  Primaria  of  its  title  and  by  the  brief 
history  of  the  sodality  on  its  p.1-8.  As  for  the  Rules , on  page  12  we  read  of  the  Child 
of  Mary  enjoying  the  privileges  of  “the  Primary  Congregation  of  Rome”,  and,  on  p.  1 5 
of  the  same,  of  “Plenary  Indulgences  of  the  Roman  Congregation  of  the  Children  of 
Mary.”  Assuming  that  since  both  the  Manual  and  the  Rules  were  owned  by  the  same 
Child  of  Mary,  therefore  both  relate  to  the  same  branch  of  the  Children  of  Mary,  then 
we  have  another  link  between  C and  the  Congregation  of  the  Children  of  Mary  on  the 
medals  in  Figs.  1 & 2.  We  must  here  tread  with  caution,  however,  for,  as  indicated 
earlier,  F was  also  a primary  organisation,  plus  “Congregation”  and  “Sodality”  can  be 
used  as  more  or  less  interchangeable  terms! 


Fig.  8 

So,  that  seems  to  solve  Figs.  1 & 2,  but  what  about  the  silver  French  medal  shown  l'/z 
times  actual  size  in  Fig.  8?  This  is  almost  a straight  Miraculous  Medal,  with  a 
complete  obverse  legend  (O  MARIE  CONCRETE  SANS  PECHE  PRIEZ  POUR  NOUS 
QUI  AVONS  RECOURS  A VOUS),  but  the  reverse  of  the  usual  medal  has  been 
adapted  by  adding  a panel  for  the  wearer’s  name  at  the  base  (here  uninscribed)  and 
adding,  in  place  of  the  usual  circle  of  stars,  the  legend  ASSOCIATION  DES 
ENFANTS  DE  MARIE  = Association  of  the  Children  of  Mary.  Does  the  use  of  the 
word  Association  necessarily  link  it  with  F,  or  does  the  Miraculous  Medal  format  link 
it  with  some  offshoot  of  E?  I would  guess  at  F,  but  who  knows? 
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Notes. 


1.  a)  For  some  details  of  the  visions,  with  references,  see  “Religious  Medals  I: 
Visions”  in  NI  Bulletin,  June  1997,  p 1 56-7;  b)  For  the  medal  and  its  many 
“variations  on  a theme”,  including  medals  which  pair  the  obverse  of  the 
Miraculous  Medal  with  a reverse  devoted  to  a saint,  see  “Varieties  of  the 
Miraculous  Medal”  in  NI  Bulletin,  October,  2002,  pp. 308-3 17. 

2.  a)  For  some  background  on  the  hymn  “Ave  Maris  Stella”  see,  for  example, 
F.  L.  Cross  & E.  A.  Livingstone,  The  Oxford  Dictionary  of  the  Christian 
Church  (1974),  article  “Ave  Maris  Stella”. 

b)  The  obverse  legend  of  the  medal  is  the  first  line  of  the  fourth  verse: 

Monstra  te  esse  matrem, 

Sumat  per  te  preces, 

Qui  pro  nobis  natus 
Tulit  esse  tuus. 

A sensible  literal  translation  of  this  - particularly  the  last  two  lines  - is  not 
easy,  but  a reasonable  rendering  of  it  would  be: 

Show  yourself  to  be  a mother. 

May  he  accept  through  you  our  prayers. 

He  who  was  bom  for  us, 

Yet  was  borne  as  yours. 

Basically  this  is  an  appeal  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  as  the  Mother  of  Christ,  to 
show  herself  to  be  a (caring)  mother  (to  us)  by  ensuring  that  Christ,  who  was 
bom  for  us  yet  borne  by  her,  gets  to  hear  our  prayers  through  her 
intercession.  The  medals  apparently  give  the  first  line  a double  meaning  by 
transferring  it  to  the  young  wearers  of  these  medals,  thus  urging  them  to 
prove  themselves  to  be  caring  mothers  in  their  future  lives,  in  imitation  of 
the  Virgin  Mary.  I have  been  unable  to  discover  exactly  where,  when  and 
why  MONSTRA  TE  ESSE  MATREM  was  chosen  as  a particular  motto  for 
these  medals  of  the  Children  of  Mary.  My  thanks  are  due  to  Michael 
Hackett  for  spotting  that  this  motto  came  from  the  “Ave  Maris  Stella”,  and 
for  his  help  with  the  translation  offered  above. 

3.  George  Ferguson,  Signs  and  Symbols  in  Christian  Art  (1961),  article  “Lily”, 
(p.33). 

4.  On  the  star  symbolism  of  the  Virgin  Mary  - both  “Star  of  the  Sea”  and 
“Morning  Star”  - see  “A  Miscellany  of  Symbols”  in  NI  Bulletin,  September 
2001,  note  13  (p.260-261). 

5.  The  type  of  Fig.  2 is  illustrated  in  the  advertisements  of  the  London  firm  of 
Bums  & Oates  in  The  Catholic  Directory  from  1907,  and  through  to  the 
1920’s.  It  was  available  in  both  solid  silver  and  aluminium.  Unfortunately 
the  adverts  before  1907  are  not  illustrated,  and  are  irritatingly  vague: 
“Medals  - a variety  in  brass,  bronze,  silver  and  gold  always  in  stock.” 
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6.  D.  Attwater,  A Dictionary  of  Mary  (1957):  a)  article  “Children  of  Mary”;  b) 
article  “Sodality  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary”;  c)  article  “Children  of  Mary 
of  the  Sacred  Heart”;  d)  article  “Children  of  Mary  Immaculate”. 

7.  Michael  Walsh,  A Dictionary  of  Devotions  (1993);  a)  article  “Children  of 
Mary”;  b)  article  “Sodalities  of  Our  Lady”;  c)  article  “Children  of  Mary 
Auxiliatrix” 

8.  W.  E.  Addis  & Thomas  Arnold,  A Catholic  Dictionary  (1951),  article  “Child 
of  Mary”. 

9.  C.  G.  Herbermann  et  al.,  The  Catholic  Encyclopedia  (1907-1914);  a)  article 
“Sodality”  (p.  128-9);  b)  article  “Children  of  Mary  of  the  Sacred  Heart”;  c) 
article  “Children  of  Mary”;  d)  article  “Sodality”  (p.  124). 

10.  M.  Quinn  et  al..  Virtue’s  Catholic  Encyclopedia  (1965),  article  “Children  of 
Mary”. 

11.  It  is  taken  from  The  Catholic  Directory  (advertisement  section)  for  that  year 

(P-78). 

12.  One  of  the  benefits  of  belonging  to  a sodality  was  the  access  to  indulgences 
that  it  gave.  See,  for  example,  the  Manual  (p.35-47)  and  Rules  (p.  15-16)  of 
the  Children  of  Mary  referred  to  later  in  the  body  of  the  present  article. 

13.  He  is  Bonfiglio  Zaccagnini,  the  engraver  at  the  Papal  Zecca  (mint)  at  the 
time  of  issue  of  this  medal.  See  L.  Forrer,  Biographical  Dictionary  of 
Medallists  etc  ( 1 9 1 6),  vol . 6,  p.  7 1 2 . 

14.  See,  for  example.  The  Catholic  Encyclopedia  (as  note  9),  article  “Salve 

Regina”.  The  actual  wording  of  the  anthem  is,  “Mater illos  tuos 

misericordes  oculos  ad  nos  converte”  = Mother turn  your  eyes  of  mercy 

towards  us.”  My  thanks  are  (again!)  due  to  Michael  Hackett  for  spotting  that 
the  legend  on  the  medal  was  adapted  from  the  “Salve  Regina”. 

15.  One  of  these  medals  was  pictured  in  “St.  Agnes”  in  NI  Bulletin , February 
2002,  p.55-56. 

16.  See  Ferguson,  as  note  3,  article  “Colours”  (p.  151);  also  Arnold  Whittick 
Symbols  (1971),  p.2 1 3.  The  association  is  said  to  arise  via  blue  being  the 
colour  of  the  sky  (=  heaven)  and  the  Virgin  Mary  being  the  Queen  of 
Heaven. 

17.  The  article  referred  to  in  note  10  makes  it  clear  that  Children  of  Mary 
organisations  are  generally  affiliated  to  either  C or  F.  The  former  is  “open  to 
all  Catholics,  men  and  women,  whether  married  or  unmarried”;  the  latter 
only  to  unmarried  girls.  The  Confederation  of  the  Children  of  Mary  appears 
to  be  a later  fusion  of  separate  Children  of  Mary  organisations.  Certainly  it 
is  publicised  as  a Catholic  Society  in  Catholic  Directories  of  the  1950’s  and 
1960’s. 
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COUNTERMARKED  AND  OVERSTRUCK 
CHILEAN  GOLD  COINS  (PART  II) 

Carlos  Jara  Moreno,  NI  # 2529 
A.  Overstruck  Chilean  gold  coins. 

1 . A Chilean  1 834  4 Escudos  becomes  a rare  Argentina  medal. 

The  following  coin  a Chilean  4 Escudos  1834  IJ,  was  overstruck  with  the  dies  of  the 
“State  of  Buenos  Aires”  proclamation  medal  of  1854.  Other  South  American  4 
Escudos  are  known  overstruck  with  the  same  medal  dies,  but  whether  all  the  1854 
gold  medals  were  manufactured  this  way  is  unknown  to  me.  The  undercoin  is  scarce 
(all  republican  4 Escudos  from  Santiago  are  in  fact  scarce  to  extremely  rare,  the  latter 
being  the  1839-1841  type  of  standing  liberty). 


Figure  9:  1834  IJ  4 Escudos  overstruck  with  dies  of  the  1854  “Estado  de  Buenos 
Aires”  medal.  Plated  from  the  Freeman  Craig  auction  sale  of  November  21,  1983,  lot 

353. 

2.  Republican  gold  coins  overstruck  with  colonial  counterfeit  dies. 

These  pieces  are  very  interesting  and  also  very  rare.  As  the  old  Spanish  colonial 
Latin  American  gold  coins  were  often,  if  not  always,  more  accepted  in  international 
trade  than  the  post-independence  republican  ones  (and  therefore  garnered  a premium 
over  the  latter  pieces),  the  latter  were  sometimes  overstruck  with  counterfeit  colonial 
dies  in  an  attempt  to  revert  the  coins  to  the  old  standard.  It  would  be  perhaps 
incorrect  to  call  these  overstruck  coins  as  counterfeit  since  their  weight  and  fineness 
are  correct,  at  least  for  the  Chilean  issues. 

Only  a few  Chilean  gold  coins  are  known  from  these  series,  such  as  the  following 
three  specimens: 

a)  2 Escudos  of  1838  overstruck  with  counterfeit  dies  of  a Seville  1788  2 
Escudos. 

Referenced  in  Lopez  Chaves  (page  123),  this  same  piece  was  later  auctioned 
in  Spink’s  sale  #87  of  1991,  where  it  was  lot  #1196.  Of  course,  due  to  the 
1838  date  of  the  base  coin,  the  counterfeit  Seville  2 Escudos  was 
“manufactured”  in  the  19th  century,  probably  in  the  1840’s. 
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The  undercoin  is  a one  year  type,  as  the  2 Escudos  denomination  was  only 
struck  in  1838,  unlike  the  4 Escudos  (struck  in  1836  and  1837)  and  8 Escudos 
(struck  in  1835-1838)  denominations. 


Figure  10:  2 Escudos  of  1838  overstruck  with  counterfeit  dies  of  a Seville 
1788  2 Escudos.  Plated  from  the  Spink  auction  catalog. 

b)  8 Escudos  of  1819  overstruck  with  counterfeit  dies  of  an  1819  Mexican  8 
Escudos. 

This  coin  is  referenced  without  a picture  in  Calico  (#1537). 

c)  8 Escudos  1838  overstruck  with  counterfeit  dies  of  a Mexico  1819  JJ  8 
Escudos. 

As  the  counterfeit  dies  is  of  the  same  date  as  the  previous  coin,  and  this 
counterfeit  die  matches  the  reverse  of  the  coin  pictured  in  Calico  as  #1536  (a 
Colombian  Republican  8 Escudos  overstruck),  all  are  probably  products  of  the 


Figure  1 1 : 1838  8 Escudos  overstruck  with  counterfeit  dies  of  a Mexico  1819 
8 Escudos.  Plated  from  the  Aureo  auction  of  December  1 8,  2001,  lot  # 1 5 19. 

Some  have  claimed  that  these  overstrikes  may  have  an  official  Colombian 
origin,  but  this  matter  is  still  subject  of  debate. 

3.  Overstruck  series  of  8 Escudos  dated  1 836. 

As  correctly  stated  in  the  KM  catalogue,  some  8 Escudos  from  the  1835-1838  type 
have  been  rarely  encountered  struck  over  the  earlier  1818-1834  type.  Calico  rated  the 
only  known  piece  to  him  as  “unique”.  Although  this  is  overstated,  they  can  be 
described  as  very  rare:  less  than  10  exam  1 ; are  known  to  me. 


same  19th  century  issue. 


However,  no  one  has  pointed  out  that  all  overstruck  8 Escudos  bear  the  1836  date, 
and  this  is  the  clue  to  these  puzzling  pieces,  which  have  apparently  no  reason  to  be 
overstruck.  The  1836  date  is  the  first  for  this  type  of  8 Escudos,  commonly  called  in 
Chile  the  “hand  over  book”  type. 

Unpublished  documentation1  has  allowed  us  to  determine  the  following. 

In  1836,  some  counterfeit  8 Escudos  of  the  earlier  1818-1834  type  were  discovered 
bearing  the  dates  1826  and  1830.  Trying  to  avoid  a scandal  which  would  have 
resulted  in  much  suspicion  by  the  population  towards  the  gold  8 Escudos,  it  was 
decided  to  call  in  all  pieces  from  these  1826  and  1830  dates  and  to  either  overstnke 
the  genuine  ones  with  the  new  dies  or  trade  them  for  other  genuine  8 Escudos2.  The 
total  number  of  coins  called  in  was  150,  so  the  total  number  of  overstruck  coins  was 
less  than  that  figure,  which  explains  their  rarity  today.  One  can  also  find  documented 
evidence  of  these  overstrikings  in  the  Treasury  Mint’s  accounts  for  the  year  1836, 
where  2400  pesos  appear  to  have  been  spent  in  “the  change  of  the  doubloons  from 
the  year  1826  and  1830 

As  a result,  surviving  specimens  of  the  1 826  and  1 830  dates  are  scarcer  today. 

The  overstruck  1 836  8 Escudos  are  the  only  gold  overstrikes  from  the  Santiago  mint 
known  to  me.  As  they  have  an  official  status,  some  collectors  might  consider  them 
more  appealing  than  the  previously  described  overstruck  coins. 

The  following  illustration  shows  a nice  specimen  from  this  series. 


Figure  12:  1836  8 Escudos,  struck  over  a genuine  1826  or  1830  8 Escudos  from  the 
Santiago  mint.  This  is  the  specimen  form  the  Dtirr-Michel  sale,  lot  1 14.  Note  the  sun 
(an  element  from  the  earlier  type  design)  underneath  the  shield. 

Acknowledgement.  I wish  to  thank  by  fellow  NI  member  Alan  Leudeking  for  kindly 
revising  the  English  version  of  this  article. 


1 Complete  transcription  of  it  will  be  included  in  my  upcoming  article  on  Chilean  gold  republican 
coins. 

2 Decree  of  April  26,  1836 
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THE  REAPPEARANCE  OF  A PRIVY  MARK 


Paul  Baker 

I was  interested  to  learn,  a year  or  so  ago,  of  the  mention  of  Malagasy  Republic  20 
Francs  type  (KM-12)  in  the  Royal  Canadian  Mint  Report  of  1989.  My  initial  reaction 
to  this  was  that  surely  the  RCM  didn’t  make  coins  of  that  type,  as  the  privy  marks  of 
the  Paris  Mint  appear  on  these  coins.  Eventually  I got  around  to  taking  a closer  look 
at  a number  of  dates  (starting  with  the  first  date  1970)  of  the  two  Aluminium-Bronze 
types  KM- 11  (the  10  Francs)  and  KM- 12  (the  20  Francs).  A short  survey  of  my 
pieces  and  those  in  one  or  two  other  collections  gave  a quite  interesting  finding. 

All  pieces  have  the  “cornucopia”  mint  privy  mark  for  Paris  Mint.  Pieces  of  1970  to 
1974  have  the  “owl”  as  the  Engraver  General’s  privy  mark  (for  Engraver  General 
Raymond  Joly).  Pieces  of  1975  to  1988  have  the  “dolphin”  as  the  Engraver 
General’s  privy  mark  (for  Engraver  General  Emile  Rousseau).  Pieces  of  1989  were 
the  interesting  ones  with  the  “owl”  making  a reappearance  on  these,  yet  it  is  not 
known  to  have  reappeared  on  any  other  coins  of  the  world  that  show  the  privy  marks 
of  the  Paris  Mint.  . 


10  Francs  KM-1 1 - Reverse  with  “owl”  (1970  to  1974,  1989); 

Obverse  1989  (all  obverses  same  except  for  dating); 

Reverse  with  “dolphin”  (1975-1988).  (All  enlarged  photos  ) 

Should  you  happen  to  have  a few  coins  of  the  Malagasy  Republic  types  KM-1 1 and 
KM- 12,  then  you  may  notice  that  the  “owl”  and  “dolphin”  are  only  easy  to  make  out 
on  higher  grade  coins.  The  Paris  Mint  has  apparently  realized  this,  since  on  many  of 
the  types  they  produce,  as  an  aide  to  identification,  they  have  the  pair  of  privy  marks 
“point”  in  a different  direction  each  time  the  Engraver  General’s  privy  mark  is 
changed.  With  these  two  types  of  Malagasy,  the  pieces  with  the  “owl”  privy  mark 
have  an  owl  under  the  cow’s  left  eye  that  points  to  the  north-west  and  to  accompany 
this  the  “cornucopia”  privy  mark  is  located  under  the  cow’s  right  eye  and  points  to 
the  north-east.  In  contrast  to  this  the  pieces  with  the  “dolphin”  privy  mark  have  the 
dolphin  under  the  cow’s  left  eye  and  points  to  the  north-east  and  to  accompany  this 
the  “cornucopia”  privy  mark  is  located  under  the  cow’s  right  eye  and  points  to  the 
north-west. 
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I can  think  of  one  quite  plausible  explanation  for  this  reappearance  of  the  “owl”  privy 
mark  in  1989  on  these  two  coin  types.  That  explanation  is  that  the  1989  dates  of  KM- 

II  and  KM- 12  were  all  made  by  the  Royal  Canadian  Mint.  The  RCM  would  have 
needed  to  have  had  a quite  a number  of  working  dies  to  strike  the  1989  dated  10  and 
20  Franc  coins.  They  would  also  have  needed  some  other  tooling,  i.e.  master  dies 
and/or  working  punches  with  which  to  make  plenty  working  punches/dies,  after  all 
the  contract  would  likely  have  been  for  a few  million  pieces  of  each  type.  All  the 
reverse  side  tooling  received  by  the  RCM  from  Paris  for  this  contract  must  have  been 
old  and  hence  the  only  reverse  designs  received  would  have  been  the  original  reverse 
die  designs,  i.e.  with  the  “cornucopia”  and  “owl”  privy  marks,  as  appeared  on  the  first 
dates  of  these  types.  Hence  new  coins  with  old  privy  marks  due  to  a different  minter. 
This  explanation  all  fits  in  quite  well  with  the  appearance  of  the  20  Francs  (KM- 12) 
in  the  1989  Royal  Canadian  Mint  Report,  which  in  itself  was  a strong  suggestion  of 
the  RCM  having  made  at  least  these  pieces  for  Malagasy  in  1989.  The  1989  RCM 
Report  may  not  mention  the  10  Frances  but  surely  the  other  evidence  available  is 
sufficient  to  show  with  some  certainty  that  both  10  and  20  Franc  coins  with  date  1989 
were  made  by  the  RCM  even  though  with  old  Paris  Mint  privy  marks. 

Of  course  the  RCM  was  not  going  to  realize  the  ins  and  outs  of  another  mint’s  small 
symbols,  but  they  sorted  things  out  for  the  next  time  they  made  coins  of  either  of 
these  denominations.  The  1989  pieces  of  20  Francs  KM- 12  were  the  last  pieces  with 
that  general  design.  The  10  Francs  design  as  on  KM-1 1 was  used  in  1991  (KM-1  la) 
and  with  revised  legends  in  1996  (KM-22).  These  later  two  10  Franc  types  were  in 
Copper-plated  steel  (a  less  expensive  coinage  alloy,  well  used  by  the  RCM,  but  not 
by  the  Paris  Mint  until  the  advent  of  the  1,2  and  5 Eurocent  coins),  had  a milled  edge 
(not  plain  as  per  the  Aluminium-Bronze  pieces)  and  more  importantly  had  three  tiny 
French  design  elements  removed  - the  two  privy  marks  from  the  reverse  and  the 
small  designer’s  mark  from  the  obverse.  This  small  designer’s  mark  on  the  obverse 
had  appeared  on  both  types  (KM-1 1 and  KM- 12)  up  to  and  including  1989,  it  always 
appeared  above-left  relative  to  the  date.  This  symbol  also  appears  on  the  old  French 
Stainless  Steel  1 Centime  (KM-928)  and  5 Centimes  (KM-927)  just  to  the  lower-right 
of  the  ear  of  wheat.  This  symbol  is  a bit  like  a flower  but  also  a bit  like  a round 
monogram.  I have  seen  this  symbol  called  the  mark  for  “Atelier  de  Pans”.  I would 
suggest  a translation  of  this  as  being  “Paris  Mint  in  house  design  team”. 

The  appointment,  by  the  Paris  Mint  during  1994,  of  a new  Engraver  General  saw  the 
introduction  of  a new  Engraver  Generals  privy  mark.  This  new  privy  mark,  a “bee”, 
can  be  seen  on  the  Republic  of  Madagascar  5 Francs  of  1996  (KM-21).  This  is  a 
strong  suggestion  that  all  Madagascar/Malagasy  pieces  of  denominations  1,  2 and  5 
Francs  in  Stainless  Steel  have  always  been  made  in  France  and  hence  never  the  RCM. 
As  for  the  other  1990’s  circulation  coins  of  Madagascar,  there  is  various  evidence 
that  these  are  all  products  of  the  RCM. 
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World  Gold  Proof  Sets  Since  1900  • Complete  Descriptions  •,  by  Charles  R. 
Hosch.  Privately  published  in  2002 , 8-1/2”  x 11”  pages,  printed  on  high  quality 
paper,  heavy  card  cover,  spiral  bound,  458  pages.  Price:  $ 40.00  postpaid  in  the 
USA;  foreign  orders  add  US$6.00  postage  and  handling  [payment  in  U.S.  funds 
onlyj.  No  quantity  discounts  due  to  limited  total  printing.  Available  from:  Charles 
R.  Hosch,  P.O.  Box  7569,  Marietta,  GA  30065-1569,  USA. 

The  book  completely  describes  all  world  proof  sets  containing  one  or  more  gold, 
platinum  or  palladium  coins  struck  since  1900  (1901-2002),  including  tables  of 
specifications.  The  data  for  each  coin  or  set  includes  KM-number,  denomination, 
date,  mintage  figures,  mint,  mintmark  (if  any),  topic  of  commemoration  (if  any), 
metallic  content,  diameter  (mm),  weight  (grams),  actual  precious  metal  weight  in  troy 
ounces  for  precious  metal  coins,  edge  type,  shape  (if  other  than  round),  current  value, 
obverse  and  reverse  design  descriptions,  designers’  names,  and  other  pertinent 
information. 

Several  Appendices  are  included:  Explanation  of  Heraldic  Colors,  Glossary  of 
Heraldic  Terminology,  Private  Mints,  World  Gold  Production,  Price  History  of 
Precious  Metals,  Platinum  Production,  plus  a bibliography  and  a listing  of  Nations  & 
States  (official  Names). 

Photographs  are  not  included  in  the  book  for  four  reasons.  ( 1 ) Almost  all  of  the  coins 
are  pictured  in  the  various  KM  catalogs.  (2)  Photographs  would  increase  the  size  and 
cost  of  the  book  by  fifty  percent  or  more.  (3)  The  book  is  a description  of  the  proof 
sets  in  words  and  tables  of  specifications.  (4)  The  author  did  not  possess  the 
resources  to  present  photographs  of  the  sets  with  their  cases. 

The  book  is  a must  for  the  collector  of  world  precious  metal  proof  sets.  The  author  is 
an  authority  on  modem  proof  coinage  dating  back  to  the  “NCLT”  listings  in  the  First 
Edition  of  the  Standard  Catalog  of  World  Coins  (1973). 

Information  supplied  by  author 

The  descriptions  included  for  the  coins  are  quite  informative  and  enjoyable  to  read. 
Some  descriptions  are  a full  page  in  length  and  provide  background  information  on 
the  design,  an  important  omission  in  most  catalogs.  One  brief  example  from  the 
Hungary  section:  Hungary  1966  3-Coin  Gold  Proof  Set  [KM-PS4]  “Struck  to 
commemorate  the  400th  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Miklos  Zrinyi  (1508-1566),  the 
Hungarian  poet  who  defended  the  Szigetvar  (Szigeth)  fortress  and  the  city  of  Vienna 
against  the  Turkish  army  of  Suleimen  II  (1494-1566)  during  the  Ottoman  wars 
ini 566,  thereby  saving  Europe  from  a Turkish  invasion.  ...  Obverse  design  (all 
coins):  A scene  of  the  Battle  of  Szigetvar  (Szigeth),  copied  from  the  painting  by 
Hungarian  Painter  Bertalan  Szekely  (1835-1910);  at  the  left  is  the  coat  of  arms  of 
Zrinyi;  state  name  MAGYAR  NEPKOZTARSASAG  above;  date  below.  Reverse 
design  (all  coins):  Bust  of  Miklos  Zrinyi  in  military  uniform  facing  % right,  from  an 
etching  by  the  Nuremberg  artist,  Mathias  Zundt  (1498-1572);  numerical 
denomination  below;  ZRINYI  MIKLOS  / 1508-1566  around  periphery”. 

N.l.  ed 
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Catalogue  of  the  Post-Reform  Dirhams:  The  Ummayad  Dynasty  by  Michael  G. 
Klat  Strong  library  binding  cloth,  322  pages  in  8-1/2” x 12” format  with  896  coin 
photos.  ISBN  1902040465,  published  by  Spink  (London)  @ £100. 

This  is  an  important  specialized  catalogue  of  the  dirhams  introduced  by  ‘Abd  al- 
Malik  b.Marwan  in  78/79AH  until  the  fall  of  the  Ummayad  Dynasty  in  132/133AH. 
The  descriptions  of  the  dirhams  from  1 0 1 mints  follows  the  pattern  set  out  by  Walker 
in  his  classic  work  published  in  1956  at  which  time  he  knew  only  about  65 
specimens.  Much  study  and  research  has  been  done  since  then,  and  in  this  unique 
catalogue  the  author  has  listed  all  dirhams  published  or  known  to  him  to  date.  The 
mint  name  and  hijra  year  date  for  each  coin  is  given  in  modem  Arabic  but  with  the 
original  Kufic  spelling.  An  asterisk  has  been  placed  against  the  owner’s  name 
(abbreviated)  of  all  specimens  illustrated  which  are  finely  printed  on  superior  paper. 

The  catalogue  pages  27-290  are  followed  by  a short  list  of  unconfirmed  dirhams  and 
two  well  designed  Indexes  of  Years  and  the  Mints  of  great  value  for  quick  reference. 
A descriptive  list  of  all  mints,  mainly  taken  from  Le  Strange’s  work,  appears  on 
pages  12-18  at  the  beginning  of  the  book,  and  is  followed  by  an  extensive 
bibliography  which  includes  Auction  sales  lists  in  which  dirhams  have  been  noted. 

This  catalogue  is  highly  recommended  for  purchase  by  all  collectors  and  students  of 
this  series  of  silver  coins  and  those  interested  in  the  earliest  Islamic  coinage. 

Reviewed  by  Kenneth  MacKenzie 

******************************************************************** 
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Albert  L.  Gammon,  P.  Q.  Box  1343,  Sun  City,  AZ  85372:  Want  to  buy  Russia 
Polushka  Y47.2,  2 Kopek  Y120,  Rouble  C125,  125a,  168.2,  170,  Y28,  61,  68,  448, 

719,  720,  721,  732;  Two  Roubles  Y649,  653,  675,  704,  730.  Quote  prices.  Write  or 
telephone  623-974-5069. 

Paul  Harris,  P.  O.  Box  43157,  Minneapolis,  MN  55443,  e-mail:  pieceof8@att.net. 

Wanted  to  buy:  Issue  Numbers  84-182  of  El  Boletin  Numismatico,  Journal  of  the 
Soctedad  Numismatica  de  Mexico.  Also  seeking  catalogs  of  Richard  Long,  Aureo, 
Cayon,  Vico.  Please  let  me  know  what  you  have  for  sale. 

Albert  L.  Gammon,  P.  O.  Box  1343,  Sun  City,  AZ  85372:  Want  to  buy  Russia 
Three  Roubles  Y247,  409,  633,  647,  661,  677,  680,  682,  705,  706,  709,  714,  719, 

720.  Quote  prices.  Write  or  telephone  623-974-5069. 

Robert  R.  Kutcher,  4211  Locust  St.,  Lincoln,  NE  68516-1178:  Wanted  to  buy  for 

my  collection.  5,  10  & 20  nummi  coins  of  Anastasius  I.  What  do  you  have?  How 
much? 

Albert  L.  Gammon,  P.  O.  Box  1343,  Sun  City,  AZ  85372:  Want  to  buy  Germany 
Five  Marks  KM  142.2  and  KM  164.  Ten  Marks  KM  177,  179,  187  and  KM  189.2. 
Quote  prices.  Write  or  telephone  623-974-5069. 
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